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A Nameless Bird 


By Lyman Bryson 


I have no name to call one loveliest bird, 
Which at my sunlit morning window sings 
His first fresh carolling, though I have heard 
Each song with grateful rapture as it brings 
Day and dew and breezes to my eyes 

And bids me to go forth to accept the earth 
As summer offers it for my surprise. 

He celebrates our wonder in sweet mirth 

As we look out together on the green. 

For this I call him brother and I praise 
Him, nameless, for the exquisite and keen 
Bright beauty of his greeting to my days. 

If he had any name, he’d be but one 

Of many like him and not mine alone. 











Sixes and Sevens 


By Ray Bennett WEAVER 


SIX 
Ten thousand links of gold and iron and lead 
Were quarried from the heart of God by past 
Eternities to chain my soul. And men, 
Ten thousand thousand, by the forges, dead, 
Gray bone by ashen steel, have wrought and cast 
My destiny. I am what they were then. 


My habits are their tendencies. [I live 

Their dreams. From seed a million aeons sown 
I reap a harvest that is not my own. 

The granaries of Thebes and Ipsambool 

Were empty still when all my life was full, 
And life for me has nothing more to give. 


I am the host of ages, and my heart 

The food of mummied mouths. My being, aye, 
My self, my soul, is but the perfumed breath 
Of those who live in me beyond their death. 
Oh, what is man? And what, indeed, am I? 
A hope, a fever, come but to depart! 


In Adam all men lived. We all have died 

Before our birth. Life came to us as dreams 

In death, called, and the echo but replied. 

We are but drops in myriad branchéd streams 
That swelled to movement from God’s lonely tear; 
And ours is but to go, to move, to fear. 
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Our death is common and our brotherhood 

Is deep as life. Your good is still my good. 

I share your food, your dress, your shelter, and 
Your being. You have nothing private tho 

You dig to hide the thing. The grave’s in land 
We own together. Life is one. You go, 


I come, but age and life remain. ’Tis true, 
Were all men put in one there yet would be 
But one, and he with no more power to see, 
To feel, to live than each has now. Go, do 
Thy mightiest deed, contend in bravest strife, 
You can not mark eternity nor life! 


Man’s pride and glory still must be to wear 
His chains like ornaments; to keep, not share 
His task; to live with courage; to endure, 
Self-mastered, self-sufficient, self-secure. 

He who is king of self is thrice crowned king 
Of all that the eternities can bring. 


SEVEN 


I come now to this granite jaw of rock, 

Which, beast like, champs the waves in frothy rage. 
Sunk is the sun in sudden dark. No glow 

Of light remains. Above the shore-long shock 

Of disturbed tides, the heavy winds presage 
Tumult and doom and night. The sea curves slow 
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Its back into the sky and lunges full 

And furious at the shore. Its white tusks pull 
Bases from tottering cliffs and grind and roar 
Like thunder chained to some Caucasian hill.— 
This is the end, the end, and nevermore 

Shall I lie down and rest and take my fill. 


Sunk are the singing streams. The birds have flown 
Through olden sunsets and the flowers are dead. 
The happy heart, the cool, bare flesh upon 

The grass, the dreams, the songs, and all I own 

As good, they, too, have fainted, feared, and fled. 
Fled like fall birds are joys before the dawn 


Of the eternal winter in my soul. 

Is this the age and wisdom for which I 

Have spent my youth and spirit? This the end 
Of that flowered path whereon [I still did bend 
My longing footstep onward? Why, oh why? 
Is not the pathway better than the goal? 


Night sweeps his finger o’er the page of life 

And blots the whole. The guttered candle flame 
He puffs upon—infinite darkness snaps 

Across eternity! Youth sucks and laps 

At knowledge, age retains, death drops,—a name 
Upon a stone, and nothing of the strife! 
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What purpose is in life? Love man, love God? 
Increase and multiply? God needs not love, 

Man needs not life. Why should an animate clod, 
Beneath the disc, the harrow, look above 

Toward the sun, because some wind-blown seed 
Has fallen where life’s heart began to bleed? 


All paths must end and some end by the sea, 
And this my path is ended now for me. 

I’ve walked the way, I asked of none to ride, 
And now I feel the swelling of the tide. 

On this raw rock I kneel and lay me down, 
My head unbraced, unfettered by a crown. 








The White Stars 


By Metis Russert McCattum 


Zenie Gordon came out on the porch with a mop 
and a pail of steaming water, just as the new tour- 
ing-car drew up beside the well-house. She turned 
quickly, and an attractive flush of eagerness over- 
spread her dark little face. One could see that the 
line of her neck was still girlish. 

‘‘Going to scrub the stoops now, I suppose,’’ 
shouted the big man in the driver’s seat. It was in 
no way a question, but a settled statement, and con- 
temptuously expressed. 

‘‘T was going to,’’ she admitted, the eager flush re- 
ceding. ‘‘But I can let ’em go till tomorrow, easy. 
I didn’t know you was going riding right now, Dan’I. 
If you’ll wait a min—’’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ returned the man, in martyred tones. 
‘‘T shan’t drag you away. I know better than that! 
Whilst you’re getting your precious scrubbing done, 
I’ll just run down and take your sister for a spin. 
Maybe, after supper, if the attic don’t need clean- 
ing, you’ll condescend to accompany me. But I 
ain’t looking for no such honor.”’ 

Zenie stood motionless, striving to down the re- 
sentment that welled up in her heart. At the same 
time she wondered why she felt any resentment. 
Usually her husband’s sneers slid by without much 
scratching. But the child in Zenie had ever been 
strong. She did want—oh, how she did want !—that 
first ride in the new automobile. And it was to be 
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denied her. That Daniel had had no intention of 
taking her in the first place, she knew perfectly well, 
nor did she care for that. That he was about to take 
another woman instead, worried her still less. It 
was simply that she wanted the first ride. Of course 
she would ride sometime. Daniel would take her to 
church Sunday, for appearance’s sake. But it 
wouldn’t be the first ride. 

She saw Daniel inspect the gear anxiously. As he 
bent, the outlines of his soft flannel shirt hinted at 
the iron muscles underneath. He was a young man 
for forty, and ruggedly handsome. Finally he 
jumped in again, boyishly, and the machine crunched 
off cautiously down the gravel driveway. ‘‘ Well, 
good-by, Zenie,’’ he called back, mockingly sorrow- 
ful. ‘‘Sorry you couldn’t leave your scrubbing.”’ 

‘*Good-by, Dan’l,’’ she answered promptly. ‘‘I 
think I can get to go with you in the evening, sure.’’ 
She had long schooled herself to fall in with Daniel’s 
pretended viewpoints. It was what he wanted, and 
therefore precluded argument. 

The fascinating throb of the engine grew faint. 
Zenie clenched her hands suddenly. She was ter- 
ribly stirred. ‘‘Dan’l Gordon knows I ain’t so fussy 
about scrubbing and such. It’s just a new excuse to 
take Jen. My sister, he calls her! She ain’t any 
sister of mine! It wasn’t my fault when her mother 
schemed to marry poor, unsuspecting pa, and made 
off with what he had. And I know Dan’! don’t in- 
tend to take me riding in the evening, either, or ever, 
except to show the neighbors how dutiful he is. 
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Goodness knows I don’t care about going riding with 
Dan’! Gordon—humph! Only, I ain’t ever rode in 
an automobile—ever, and I wanted that first ride. 
But, pshaw, what a silly I am!’’ 

Not for years had Zenie been so disturbed by sur- 
face things. She was alarmed at her own vehemence. 
Controlling herself fiercely, she crowded down the 
bitter thoughts; crowded and held them down, until 
her cheeks grew pinched and her hands were nothing 
but knuckles and straining cords. And presently 
she was rewarded. A sense of peace suffused her. 
She smiled, wanly at first. Then, as the lines of 
struggle faded from her face, color returned. Not 
the eager flush of a few minutes ago, but something 
infinitely subtler, something ethereal, like surplus 
heart-glow that will creep out of bounds. Zenie had 
grown beautiful! A tender light shone in her dark 
eyes. 

‘‘Gary,’’ she whispered softly. ‘‘We’ve got a new 
automobile too, ain’t we? Ain’t you just said it? 
‘Come, mother, lay aside work for the day, and we’ll 
make a picnic out of our first ride together. And 
mind you put plenty of good things in the basket. 
Reeling along like we’re going to go will make the 
kids hungry. Hurrah, mother! Hurrah for the new 
automobile!’ ’’ 

This strange speech concluded, Zenie set about her 
work briskly. Her lips moved, and the smile stayed. 
Even when she bathed her hot face afterward, cold 
water did not touch its fine, outshining glow. She 
carried a rocker and a pile of mending out to the 
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still damp side-veranda. As she snipped off the first 
thread length, she began to improvise a little song. 
The tune was a quaint combination of church hymn 
measures : 


‘‘There, little baby child, 
Shut your blue eyes; 
And the automobeel’ll carry us home. 
Father’s a-ste—ering— 
Mother’s here, too— 
With Susie, and Zenie, and Gary, and you— 
And the automobeel’ll carry us home.’’ 


‘There, Gary,’’ she smiled to the slender, blonde 
man at the wheel of this imaginary car. ‘‘The 
baby’s asleep. What a day it’s been! See, the oth- 
ers are nodding, too. My, but don’t automobile- 
riding make for healthy rest, though? Blest if I 
ain’t dozy my own self, with all this fresh wind blow- 
ing, and the trees and houses scooting by so fast. 
Oh, but I’m glad you bought the automobile, Gary. 
You’re awful good to me, Gary.’’ 

The blonde man smiled down at her tenderly. His 
yellow hair kinked upwards at the ends, like the 
baby’s. 

‘‘Oh, Gary,’’ she breathed, with a catch in her 
breath.—The game was working well now !—‘‘I’m so 
happy, Gary, that—’’ Suddenly she broke off, and 
her scissors clattered to the floor. An unmistakable 
chugging smote her ears. ‘‘I didn’t look for Dan’l 
Gordon back so quick as this,’’ she complained. 
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‘‘Oh, dear, I was having such a good time with 
Gary.’’ She laid aside the dream, like a garment, 
with that rare patience she had acquired. The pass- 
ing of the dream took something sweet from her 
face. Still, imaginative exercise had preserved 
Zenie wonderfully. Without it, she would probably 
have worn the dull, hopeless look of the unhappy, 
hard-working woman of thirty-five. There was life, 
color, attractiveness about Zenie. The neighbors, 
who knew Daniel, wondered at it, and laid it to 
‘‘char’cter.’’ It was character! But the neighbors 
would have been scandalized if they had known 
where she got it! 

At the sight of Daniel, she started. The man who 
climbed slowly from the new automobile and came 
toward her with inelastic steps was not the Daniel 
Gordon she had always known. This man’s face was 
haggard, his shoulders humbly bowed. ‘‘Oh, Zenie!’’ 
he said, in a thick, strained voice. 

Zenie was conscious of feeling distinctly annoyed 
at the interruption of his changed appearance. She 
had adjusted herself to the old Daniel, and she didn’t 
want to have to make any readjustments. But she 
said solicitously, ‘‘ Are you ailing, Dan’]?’’ 

He dropped down upon the steps heavily. ‘‘Oh, 
Zenie!’’ he repeated, and again, ‘‘Oh, Zenie!’’ The 
repetition got on her nerves. 

‘“What is it?’’ she demanded, rather sharply. 

‘‘T—ain’t—fit—to have—you,’’ came the words. 
Then the groan, ‘‘God forgive me!’’ 

‘‘Shucks!’’ In spite of herself, the annoyance she 
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experienced crept into her words. ‘‘The sun was too 
hot, maybe. I’ll get some fresh water, and a fan.’’ 
As she rose, she had the sinking suspicion that this 
new Daniel was going to upset her accepted order of 
things. Resentment, fierce as hate, mounted within 
her. 

‘*No, no,’’ he stopped her. ‘‘ ’Tain’t the sun. It’s 
—me!—God!’’ 

Zenie was really terrified now. ‘‘Tell me what 
tis,’? she demanded. 

There was a long shuddering silence; then Daniel 
began, in tense monotone. ‘‘The Almighty’s 
searched me out and showed me up to myself.’’ 

‘‘Jen ain’t hurt?’’ The scorching words barely 
touched her lips. She hated herself for the inquiry, 
but, to her astonishment, it seemed that she was still 
human! She was actually concerned about Jen! 

Daniel shook his head. His bronzed face reddened 
painfully. ‘‘I ain’t counting on any forgiveness 
from you, Zenie,’’ he stated slowly. ‘‘But I’ve got 
to tell you something, just the same—”’ 

‘‘Don’t tell me anything, so long as no one’s hurt,”’ 
Zenie interposed hastily. ‘‘It ain’t a bit necessary.”’ 

‘*T—-got to,’’ repeated Daniel. ‘‘We was out on 
the old Barnes road, where nothing much ever trav- 
els. The critter run awful smooth, and, what with 
my practising with the agent and all, I felt pretty 
safe. All at once we heard the train, and Jen, she 
just stood up and yelled. I tried to slow down, but 
I swear to heaven, Zenie, I couldn’t. My hands was 
paralyzed. We kept on, and the train, it kept com- 
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ing, too. Jen, she wouldn’t sit down, and there she 
was, screaming, and promising things to God. Then 
—God!—we just skinned by in front of the engine! 
The next thing I knew, we was a good mile the other 
side of the track, spinning smooth, and I was con- 
trolling the critter just as if nothing had happened. 
Jen, she was sitting down now, but every little while 
she’d let out a scream.—Zenie, them screams went 
through me like a shot. It seemed like a big light 
was sweeping me clean, search-light fashion, show- 
ing me up myself for the first time. It was the Al- 
mighty, Zenie! I—well, I took Jen home—for good. 
But I ain’t blaming her much. Just myself—for be- 
ing blind, all these years.’’ His voice broke again. 

Zenie listened bolt upright. Her eyes were very 
hard and bright. 

‘*You wouldn’t have acted so,’’ went on Daniel, in 
his new mournful voice. ‘‘You’d have said, right at 
the start of the danger, ‘Steady, Dan’I,’ and my hand 
would have kept its power.—But I ain’t asking you 
to forgive me. I ain’t asking nothing. I—I ain’t 
never been fair to you.’’ 

Still Zenie said nothing. The spectres of the years 
passed her in quick review, bearing out his words. 
No, Daniel had never been fair. But that didn’t 
matter now, she thought impatiently. She was get- 
ting along so well, by herself—with Gary. Why, oh, 
why, must he come blundering against her dream 
this way! All the cruel wrongs of the years were as 
nothing now, compared to this! 

A neighbor woman was passing in a buggy. 
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Zenie’s eyes followed it mechanically. The neigh- 
bor woman sat proudly erect in her brown silk dress. 
Ordinarily the sight would have passed unheeded, 
but now a sudden flush of fury leaped into Zenie’s 
face. Years ago, when hurts were unburied, and 
smarting, Zenie had wanted a brown silk dress, dark 
and rich, like the dark tones in her hair. Her fingers 
had ached to touch the shimmering lengths of it dis- 
played in Robbins’ store window—to pat them—to 
smooth them tenderly. But, with other longings, 
she had forced this one down too. She thought she 
had killed it, yet here it came bobbing up again. 
Zenie wondered at herself, disgustedly. She had yet 
to learn that a woman’s heart can stifle, crush, dis- 
tort, even banish successfully for a time—as she had 
done—the desires of youth, but it cannot kill them. 

*‘T just got to tell you,’’ Daniel was concluding, 
with dreary earnestness, ‘‘that it’s you that counts 
with me, only I never knew it before.’’ 

Zenie’s eyes were still focussed on the receding 
buggy. Wave after wave of fury was sweeping over 
her. How dared Daniel Gordon come to her this 
way, with his bowed shoulders, and his meek, con- 
fessing tongue! He, who had denied her all her 
wifely rights—who had driven her far afield, to 
fancy, for comfort. Oh, how dared he come now, 
like this!—And yet, how like him, to ruin her play 
world, as he had ruined everything else! 

The silence deepened. Zenie’s fury died, too. It 
seemed funny, now. ‘‘Oh, Gary, Gary,’’ she thought 
swiftly. ‘‘Dan’l Gordon’s repented. Ain’t it too 
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awful funny?’’ But at the familiar appeal to her 
dream man, the hysterical laughter in her soul died 
too. For, what had she been doing? Did not her 
imaginative marriage to Gary Tomlinson, the sweet- 
heart of her girlhood, constitute an offense like Dan- 
iel’s own? Surely Gary was as real to her as Jen 
had been to Daniel—more real, for he could put her 
aside again. ‘‘Oh, Gary,’’—her breath caught drily 
—‘T ain’t going to give you up! But I guess I’ve 
got to tell him. Dan’l Gordon’s confessed, Gary. I 
—I’ve got to, too. It was fair balanced before, but 
it ain’t now.”’ 

‘‘Dan’l,’’ she broke the silence harshly. ‘‘I might 
as well tell you that—that I ain’t been true either.’’ 

Daniel’s startled eyes revealed doubt for her 
sanity. 

‘‘T ain’t,’’ she maintained stoutly, glorying in the 
words now that the plunge was made. ‘‘I’ve been 
married to Gary Tomlinson these ten years. I—I’ve 
got four children. I’m—awful happy.’’ 

‘*Zenie, woman,’’—Daniel’s voice was very ten- 
der, pitying.—‘‘Here you are, right on your own 
stoop. Don’t talk so—Oh, God!’’ he broke off. 
‘‘Have I set her crazy?”’ 

‘*T ain’t crazy,’’ denied Zenie. ‘‘But it’s so, Dan’l. 
It’s in my mind, where all the real things are!’’ 
Proudly she voiced the theory whereon she had 
builded. But, somehow, the words did not ring out 
so comfortingly as she had expected. ‘‘But you 
ain’t been out of this here house, hardly,’’ Daniel 
protested. ‘‘And Gary Tomlinson—you mean old 
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Andy’s youngest boy, don’t you?—why, he’s been 
away from these parts these fifteen years. He’s a 
travelling man, and he only makes Coonsborough 
once a year. I don’t see—’’ 

‘‘Stop!’’ That Gary Tomlinson still existed in the 
flesh, Zenie had long ceased to consider. She had 
forgotten his actuality completely, in her game. She 
had even forgotten that, as a matter of fact, he had 
promised to come back to her, years ago, when they 
were in their teens. Her self-deception had been 
very, very thorough. Clinging to it fiercely, she 
went on. ‘‘Why, Dan’] Gordon, I ain’t hardly no- 
ticed you for years and years. Why should I? I’ve 
been living in a world of my own. The things I’ve 
done for you, and for your house, were just from 
habit, like a machine. The things I’ve said to you 
were just like a machine, too. All the time—all the 
tume—I’ve been really living with a different hus- 
band—one that ’preciates me, Dan’l. He likes for 
my hair to be brown, and my face smooth, and full 
of color!’’ She spoke entirely without vanity. 

Daniel was utterly bewildered. But he did not 
probe further. ‘‘I’m glad you got comfort, some- 
how,’’ he said simply. ‘‘Don’t—don’t let me inter- 
rupt none.’”’ 

‘**T shan’t,’’ she retorted. But the very humility 
of his words belied her confidence. It is disconcert- 
ing to be prepared to fight stubborn opposition, and 
then to find that there is no opposition there. ‘‘I 
wish he’d storm and rant,’’ she thought bitterly. 
‘“Why couldn’t he have stayed the old way? I had 
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got to where he didn’t matter, and now he comes 
along repenting. It’s going to be hard to shut him 
out of my mind. Oh, why couldn’t he have stayed 
mean and thundering?’’ 

At last twilight came, and softened their tragic 
faces. Zenie rose, and, ‘‘like a machine,’’ prepared 
supper. Daniel did not come in, but Zenie knew that 
he was watching her through the open door. She 
was acutely conscious of his sorrowful eyes. When 
the meal was ready, she called him, but for the first 
time she did not sit down opposite him. She went 
out on the porch again, and he did not question her. 

Days of chaos followed, terrible, almost unbear- 
able. Daniel did not speak of his regeneration again, 
nor did Zenie speak of her dream people. Zenie and 
Daniel lived along as usual, quietly, doggedly cling- 
ing to habit. But it was a fierce, tense quiet. The 
only difference in their outward life was that Daniel 
spent his leisure hours at home, mowing lawns, 
mending trellises, puttering in the vegetable garden, 
even weeding slyly among Zenie’s flowers. The new 
car was left untouched in the barn. He avoided 
Zenie’s immediate presence, however, with suddenly 
acquired tact. But his continual proximity intensi- 
fied Zenie’s struggle to eliminate him from her 
thoughts, as she had feared it would. Also, she 
could not blind herself to the fact that he was un- 
obtrusively relieving her of many hard outdoor 
tasks. But she never swerved in her determination 
to readjust her life and forget him again! 

But as the days passed, a new difficulty crept into 
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her role. To her dismay, her dream folks became 
increasingly difficult to conjure up. ‘‘Gary—Gary,”’ 
she would whisper, ‘‘you ain’t no travelling man, are 
you, dear? Oh, where are you, Gary?—Children, 
don’t you hear mother calling? Why don’t you come 
quicker—mother needs you so!—Oh, here you are, 
my beautiful darlings, with hair like gold.’’ But 
even as she succeeded in finding them, their forms 
remained curiously aloof. ‘‘I know what’s the mat- 
ter,’’ she would mutter. ‘‘It’s Dan’] Gordon. He’s 
upset all our happy living, and scared you something 
fearful. But I’ll put him out of my mind better, 
honeys, never fear. You leave it to me.’’ 

In vain she commanded, and cajoled, and bent her 
mind to shut out Daniel. But her finely-trained will 
seemed to have reached the limit of its flexibility. 
She did manage to destroy her first fury and disgust 
for him. But, instead of the old contemptuous 
apathy, a certain pity took its place. The truth was, 
she couldn’t help but feel sorry for Daniel! He was 
so abject in his repentance! People like Daniel are 
either very much one thing or very much the other, 
and seldom have recourse to imagination. Zenie 
realized all that, in her way. 

While Zenie battled, it seemed as if her dream peo- 
ple were forever dancing about, and laughing, in 
some joy that did not include her. She saw their 
graceful, shadowy figures, yellow hair flying out be- 
hind, whirling, skipping, just out of her reach. She 
felt like some sad ghost mother, who comes unseen 
to visit her family on earth, and they do not hear 
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her, or feel her caresses. ‘‘I’m just the same,’’ she 
would reiterate pathetically. ‘‘What if Dan’l Gor- 
don has changed? I ain’t. Oh, why don’t you take 
me in your good times, like you used to, honeys?”’ 
But the shadowy figures only laughed, and went on 
playing their pretty games, with such significant dis- 
regard of her that she could not brush away the cold 
suspicion that they were laughing at her. 

One night Daniel came home from the village with 
a lightened face. All through supper, he wore the 
mysterious air of one who is arranging a pleasant 
surprise. Zenie noticed, but she was too mind- 
weary to feel very curious. As she was hanging up 
the dish-pan, the front door bell clanged. It was al- 
ways a startling sound, for their friends usually 
knocked at the side door. Tonight, coupled with 
Daniel’s strange demeanor, it seemed to bring grave 
forebodings. 

‘*You go, Zenie,’’ Daniel cried out boyishly. She 
hesitated, wondering. ‘‘Go on,’’ he insisted, drop- 
ping his meek air in his eagerness. ‘‘And—and re- 
member, Zenie,’’ he stammered, reddening, ‘‘that I 
stand ready to drop clean out of your life, if you 
just say the word.’’ 

‘¢What are you talking about?’’ she began, but he 
stopped her. 

‘Go on,’’ he repeated, and he gave her a little 
push toward the front of the house. By all the rules 
of the game—her game—she should have resented 
his touch. But she did not. The bell clanged again, 
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and she hurried away. She wondered vaguely why 
the hall lamp came to be lighted. 

She opened the door. An odor of strong perfume 
greeted her. The man who stood there loomed up 
dimly under the faint glow from the lamp. Daniel 
was a big man, but this man was bigger, of swelling 
proportions, and vast curves. ‘‘Good evening, Mrs. 
Gordon,’’ he purred. ‘‘I hope you have a welcome 
in your pocket for an old friend.’’ 

Although more mystified than ever, Zenie did not 
forget her manners. ‘‘Won’t you come in, sir?’’ she 
said. 

She led the way to the parlor. There, too, a lamp 
burned. But the red-flowered lamp shade carefully 
precluded recognition. All that she could see was 
that her visitor was tall and extremely stout, with 
large puffy hands and a horizontal stretch of watch 
chain that he continually caressed. Before she had 
time to suggest it, he had already seated himself and 
stretched out his legs. ‘‘So you don’t know me, eh? 
Well, I call that hard lines,’’ he said, in a semi-jocu- 
larly grieved tone. ‘‘I was counting on being recog- 
nized instantaneous. Some come-down!”’ 

‘‘T guess I don’t know you,’’ confessed Zenie, 
rather curtly. The man’s presence made her uneasy. 
His assurance was annoying, and his perfume nause- 
ating. A corner of her mind still wondered about 
Daniel’s strange words and the ready, lighted lamps. 
Suddenly she turned the light up, and faced 
him. She knew it was rude to scrutinize a guest 
so, but she did not care. Sleek, pink, saggily 
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wrinkled about the eyes; three chins; a crown of as- 
siduously brushed yellow hair, of the shade that de- 
fies grayness. That was what she saw.—Then sud- 
denly she stiffened. His hair kinked upwards at the 
ends like the children’s—like Gary’s! It was un- 
mistakable! 

‘Now I’d ’a’ knew you anywheres,’’ he was re- 
proaching her. ‘‘You ain’t a day older than you 
was fifteen years back. Ah, them were the days— 
eh?—By George, but I thought country women got 
old quick. Who you been keeping yourself for? 
Gordon’s a lucky fellow! Why, you’re better look- 
ing than my wife ever was.”’ 

Zenie listened dazedly. 

The man chuckled softly, a curiously unpleasant 
sound. ‘‘Here I was, scouring around the world for 
a pretty woman,”’ he sighed, ‘‘and here she was, 
right on my own door-step, so to speak!—Now you 
know me, I’ll bet!”’ 

‘*Oh, I know you all right,’’ Zenie replied wearily. 
‘*You’re Gary Tomlinson.”’ 

Struggling and panting with the effort, Gary Tom- 
linson rose, and bowed as far as his figure would per- 
mit. He had the air of one who prides himself on 
his gallantry. One hand he endeavored to press 
against his heart, but the effect was more like one 
indicating a pain in the stomach. ‘‘ "T'was a long 
time coming,’’ he sighed. ‘‘But ’twas worth waiting 
for, Zenie.’’ 

Zenie was not thinking, or feeling, either. She 
sat numbed. As a matter of fact, she was far past 
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the realms of normal emotions; nearer that border- 
land where taxed minds snap and crumble. 

‘‘Gordon must a-kept you on a silk cushion, I 
swear,’’ declared Tomlinson, sinking back again, ap- 
parently exhausted. ‘‘Your cheeks are so pink and 
your eyes are so bright. Lordy, Zenie!—Where’s 
your gray hairs? Do you think it’s fair for you to 
be looking like sweet sixteen, and me an old man 
a’ready? Oh me, oh my!’’ he groaned. ‘‘It’s all in 
the marrying, I guess. It’s easy to see you married 
happy. Been kept on a silk cushion. While me— 
how could I marry happy, when ’twasn’t you I mar- 
ried?’’ 

A faint shaft of humor pierced Zenie, at the idea 
of Daniel keeping her on a silk cushion. Otherwise 
she was still numb. ‘‘How is your wife?’’ she in- 
quired calmly. 

‘‘Soft pedal there,’’ he cautioned, again chuck- 
ling. ‘‘I and my wife are—er—incompatible. Yep 
—divorced. But my boy’s down to the hotel with me 
here. Fresh cub, sassy, like his mother, but smart— 
say! Going on fourteen. I got a little girl, too, at 
school in the city. See her every three months, just 
about long enough to write a fresh check for her. 
Lively little piece, too. Going on ten—no, eleven. 
Or is it ten, now? Got the prettiest yellow hair, just 
like gold—like mine used to be, they say. She’s 
more like me, in fact, than the boy. How many chil- 
dren you got, Zenie?’’ 

‘‘T had four,’’ she answered wearily. ‘‘They had 
golden hair too.’’ 
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‘‘T'o90 bad—too bad,’’ he sighed, and hitched his 
chair nearer hers. 

Zenie noticed that he was staring about, taking in- 
solent stock of the room. A tiny feeling pierced her. 
‘“What makes him stare so?’’ she thought resent- 
fully. ‘‘Ain’t things good enough to suit his city 
style?’? Then suddenly she wondered why she 
should care how any one regarded Daniel Gordon’s 
house. 

But Tomlinson was bent on sympathy. ‘‘I sure do 
feel all cut up about your kids,’’ he said, extending 
his hand. His soft palm closed over hers with un- 
necessary warmth. Zenie awoke, and sprang to her 
feet. ‘‘Don’t you dare touch me, Gary Tomlinson,’’ 
she flung out. Then she called sharply, ‘‘Dan’1— 
Dan’! Gordon!’’ 

Wonderingly, Daniel appeared at the door. ‘‘Tell 
him—tell him,’’ Zenie cast about frantically. ‘‘Tell 
him about your new automobile.’’ With that she 
fled from the room. 

The storm broke now, all the pent-up feelings, in 
one terrible, mind-saving torrent. She threw herself 
on the bed in the kitchen bed-room. ‘‘Gary—Gary,’’ 
she whispered, her face pressed against the patch- 
work quilt. ‘‘Gary—Gary—’’ she pleaded, from 
long habit. But the name only caromed across her 
mind, stabbing her, mocking her emptily. Gary— 
her Gary was gone!—There was no Gary, save the 
creature in the parlor. As the realization bore in 
upon her, she called the children. ‘‘Honeys, where 
are you? Wait for me. Mother’s coming too!— 
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Oh, if I could only go crazy, like Daniel thought I 
was! I wonder if I can’t. Children, wait! I’m 
coming to stay with you always.’’ 

But even while she tried, she knew it was no use. 
Hers was not the nature to find relief in insanity. 
She sat up, and stared about hopelessly. The chil- 
dren seemed to be huddled off by themselves, terri- 
fied by the disillusionment. ‘‘ Poor babies, you’re as 
lost as I am,’’ she murmured. ‘‘Gary’s gone. I 
guess you’ll have to go, too.’’ It was not so hard to 
say that Gary was gone. The blithe dream husband 
could not possibly survive the memory of the real 
man’s leering eyes, his over-fed body, the touch of 
his hand. But she shrank from the task of putting 
away the children. They were the only babies she 
had ever had, and she had taken such pleasure with 
them. 

Tomlinson’s purr ’came to her from the parlor. 
She lived over again the moment when he had 
touched her. The children shuddered, huddled 
closer, grew dim. They were going, too!—Ah!— 
With a wrenching self-adjustment of soul, she real- 
ized that their mission to her was over. 

Another voice reached her ear, hearty, enthusi- 
astic. ‘‘I forgot Dan’l Gordon,’’ she muttered. 
‘‘Poor Dan’l, we’re both lost. I wish I could care 
about Dan’l. It would make it easier for us both. 
But I can’t—I’m glad I don’t hate him no more, 
though. That there hate was awful wearing.’’ 
Obeying a sane, unconscious impulse, she strove to 
put her new, bare world in order. Zenie was always 
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one to have a plan of life. ‘‘I’ll have to act cheerful 
and be good to Dan’l,’’ she decided. ‘‘Maybe I can 
take up some kind of outside work, sewing for folks. 
—Still, we don’t need the money, I guess. Dan’l 
wouldn’t like that. He’s give me a lot of money 
lately, from time to time—ever since he got changed. 
I must have ’most fifty dollars in my drawer. I 
know—I’ll spend it!’’ In spite of herself, she grew 
interested in the prospect. ‘‘I’ll have that brown 
silk dress,’’ she told herself. ‘‘The making of it will 
fill my mind, and then, when that’s done, and if 
Dan’! keeps on being generous, why, I[’ll get another. 
I'll keep busy.—But, oh,’’—she clasped her heart— 
‘*it’ll be so empty here. Brown silk can’t warm a 
heart.’’ 

Suddenly the thought of the hour came to her. 
She must go back to the parlor. ‘‘They’ll think 
something’s wrong with me, if I don’t,’’ she said, 
and straightway smoothed her hair. 

At the parlor door she stopped. In the absorption 
of man-talk, Daniel had thrown off his hang-dog air. 
How firmly the bronzed skin set atop his cheek mus- 
cles! No sagging there! Daniel’s whole body was 
one close-knit mechanism of bone and muscle. On 
his temples the hair lay grizzled,‘a touch of dignity 
to his ruggedness.—Zenie caught her breath sharply. 
She had been admiring Daniel Gordon! ‘‘Oh, if he’d 
only stay perked up that way,’’ she wished. ‘‘Then 
I could stand it to have him around.”’ 

‘* And how do you like the new car, Mrs. Gordon?”’ 
inquired Tomlinson, politely. He had evidently 
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learned his lesson. He did not rise with gallantry 
now, but neither did he call her Zenie. 

Her play-acting stood her in good stead now. ‘‘I 
like it fine,’’ she returned promptly. ‘‘It rides just 
grand.”’ 

She saw a curious expression play over Daniel’s 
face. Wonderment, admiration, and a little bit of 
hope. If she could only keep him looking so well! 
A wild idea came. She would pretend she cared !— 
She little dreamed how far afield it would carry her! 
—‘‘Dan’l, won’t they be expecting us?’’ she cried, 
plunging into her réle at once. Then, for fear he 
would betray her, she went on hastily, ‘‘I hate to 
drive you away, Mr. Tomlinson, but we was going 
somewhere in the automobile tonight.’ 

She looked at Daniel anxiously.—Ah, she was 
safe! Daniel seconded her apologies like a sport. 
But after the rather chagrined guest had bowed him- 
self out, Daniel took hold of her shoulders and made 
her face him. ‘‘What made you say that?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Wa’n’t he—”’ 

‘‘Him,’’ she interrupted contemptuously. ‘‘That’s 
no account now, Dan’. I’ve wiped it all out.’’ 

‘‘But what made you pretend you wanted to go 
riding with me?”’ 

Zenie stared back at him. She had never sus- 
pected Daniel of insight. 

‘‘Don’t pretend,’’ he said gently. ‘‘ You brave lit- 
tle thing—don’t make your load no heavier. I know 
well enough you don’t—care for me.’’ 

Something about the sympathetic words caused 
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Zenie to make a clean breast of it. ‘‘I thought you— 
you’d like to think I cared, and that would make you 
perk up. You see—I can’t bear for you to look sor- 
rowful. It—grinds me, Dan’l. There! You see it’s 
just a selfish reason I had, Dan’l, and I done it to 
make my own load lighter, not yours.—But I will 
say, Dan’l, that it wasn’t all pretending. I don’t 
hate you now, Dan’!.”’ 

‘‘But just not hating is a long way from caring, 
Zenie.’’ She felt his hands tremble, and saw his 
eyes fill with tears. 

‘‘Why, Dan’l,’’ she cried sincerely. ‘‘Don’t feel 
bad.”’ 

‘‘Oh, honey,’’ he said miserably. 

The unaccustomed love-word affected Zenie 
strangely. Her heart went out to him in compassion, 
and in gratitude—although she did not know it!— 
to this big suffering child. She patted his arm ma- 
ternally. 

But Daniel was not the man to remain passive 
under such a touch. Swiftly his arms closed about 
her. Zenie shivered with the realization that here 
was more than a pitiful child. But the recoil she ex- 
pected to feel did not come. She stood quite still. 
She had nothing to give, herself—oh, no!—but, for 
the first time in her life, she felt a sense of ownership 
in Daniel. For the first time in her life, she felt 
capable of jealousy.—But of course she could never 
return Daniel’s feeling! She was quite sure of that! 

Zenie Gordon had been out of the world a long 
time. She didn’t know it, but she was susceptible! 
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She would have been the last one to admit it, but, 
standing there, in Daniel’s embrace, her defenses 
were being undermined. Unconsciously she let her- 
self slip backward, so gradually that she did not 
question the change. Something of girlhood’s 
mystic aura began to steal about her, wrapping her 
softly, gently, delicately—but tightly! Anticipation 
—that was it! She wondered what Daniel would do 
next! What did she want him to do? she questioned 
herself.—How strange that she did not recoil from 
those arms!—What was it she wanted him to do? 
He had called her ‘‘honey.’’—Suddenly she knew 
what she wanted! She was waiting, tingling, to hear 
the pretty word again! 

Her woman’s inborn coquetry led him on.—She 
would have denied any knowledge of coquetry, like 
the Puritan she was! ‘‘I ain’t brave,’’ she said to 
Daniel. ‘‘I’m just an ordinary woman.”’ 

The old ruse worked. The world is oddly un- 
sophisticated! Daniel rose to the ancient bait. ‘‘Oh, 
honey,’’ said Daniel. 

Glorified, Zenie lifted her face. Their eyes clung 
together. Daniel’s eyes were very humble, and full 
of wonder at this unbelievable thing that was hap- 
pening, but they were very much Daniel, too. But 
Zenie did not care. Life was going to hold some- 
thing, after all!—He kissed her. Then she knew the 
truth of the old-new world: that even the white stars 
of early morning, the little stars that are born late, 
after a long night of suffering, are more to be de- 
sired than the very rosiest orbs of the imagination. 











Lilies of the Valley 
(D. W.) 


By Margorre SuTHERLAND 


Expectant with the gift of God she stood 
At twilight, lovely as a silent rose; 

The sunset crowned her hair, enlighting all 

Her white soft dress that waved like sea spray down 
To meet the flowers. The fragrant hour was still 
As pallid lightning; high perched robins trilled, 
While all the host of snowy lily bells 

Breathed incense at her feet. Perhaps they saw 
The pale young silhouette of life await 

For her reward of love, and mayhap gave 

A sweeter perfume, leaned divinely near 

Her garment’s hem that her last hour of earth 
Might presage heaven. May-star and evensong 
Runed their farewell with love compassionate, 

The grass wept silent tears, a faint sad wind 
Mourned lowly through the dying lilac blooms, 

And hidden somewhere in the dark’ning trees 

A plaintive dove-note sobbed its aching need 

Of mate and young, as Nature calmly closed 

Her gap of time, and like God’s holy thought 

The dawnless night enveiled her loveliness. 
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To those who know Dorothy Canfield through Hillsboro 
People only, the Middle Western background that is so 
much present in The Bent Twig (Holt. $1.35) will come 
as a surprise; yet Mrs. Fisher very naturally turns here in 
her first novel to the country of her girlhood. The scene 
changes once or twice to Vermont, even to Paris, but the 
prevailing atmosphere is that of the Middle West, with all 
its hot glare in summer, its grey, brooding clouds of 
midwinter; all its rawness and its sham, all its kindliness. 

The title will doubtless, because of its old-fashioned, 
bromidic appearance, displease the reader of the novel of 
today. Yet the story itself does not moralize. One feels 
that Mrs. Fisher is quite assured that Sylvia Marshall be- 
comes the fine woman she does because of her early train- 
ing; yet this obvious conviction of the author does not an- 
noy one, after he is at the story, any more than Meredith’s 
conviction that a father has no right to fashion arbitrarily 
the life of his child annoys one in The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. The Bent Twig really is concerned not with an 
abstract theme, but with the presentation of the life of 
Sylvia Marshall from her childhood, when she hated the 
economical paper-napkins that she gave with the lunches 
served at her father’s house to his students, through her 
taste of the world luxurious in her aunt’s homes in Ver- 
mont and Paris, to her final discovery that she, because 
of her early life, could be finer and stronger when life was 
not too responsive to her purely physical needs. One feels 
decidedly that Mrs. Fisher did not so greatly desire to ex- 
plain that early training means much in the life of any 
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individual as to show how in spite of herself, to her own 
very vivid surprise, Sylvia Marshall discovers under her 
self that loved easy living, a woman who insists on being 
given a chance to live honestly in accord with her finer in- 
stincts. Much of the value of the book lies in this very true 
depiction of the unconscious but steady growth of the girl 
into the woman. We are accustomed to getting in the new 
novel, in Youth’s Encounter and Fortitude and the like, 
the development of the boy into the man. Mrs. Fisher is 
one of the first to present honestly the same critical progress 
in the life of the girl; and she does it at once more truly 
and more sympathetically, if less artistically, than Mac- 
kenzie in Carnivale. 


In The Bent Twig, Mrs. Fisher adopts the method of the 
new novel, a method that is more like that of the short- 
story than of the older novel in that the interest, both sub- 
jective and objective, is centered on one character. All of 
The Bent Twig comes to us because we live and see as 
Sylvia Marshall, just as Youth’s Encounter comes to us as 
Michael Fane’s perception of life. Mrs. Fisher handles her 
material under this method excellently. Her style is grace- 
ful, facile, responsive to the phases of her theme. Very 
marked is the shift from the irritated quickness of the pas- 
sage that gives Sylvia’s unfortunate experience with Jer- 
main Fiske, to the long peace of that which takes up her 
vacation at home, or the lyric grace of that which pictures 
the drifting leaves in Little Trianon. Mrs. Fisher shows 
here, except at the very last, where there comes a noticeable 
weakening in structure, real comprehension of the architec- 
tonics of the novel of today. 

Much of the charm of the book lies in the truth of the 
people and the place. Sylvia’s father and mother are de- 
lightful; so pleasant that one dislikes to be forced to look 
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upon Professor Marshall in his final weakness. The moth- 
er, who is the strength behind all of them, is like the rugged 
hills of her own Vermont, wholesome, vigorous, very much 
worth while. The old French teacher and his wife; the 
German musician who was anathema to the faculty folk 
more because of his peculiar appearance, one suspects, 
than because of his bibulous habits; Sylvia’s aunt, who has 
hardened before she has developed: these people become 
very real to us. And behind these people, Mrs. Fisher 
whimsically but very truly pictures the snobbish faculty 
life of our Middle Western colleges. She shows here the 
restraint and the understanding that she beautifully dis- 
plays elsewhere, in Judith’s tragedy, for instance. She is 
not bitter. She has seen too much faculty life to feel any 
other emotion than mirth; for, after all, there is, for people 
who can laugh at even the ugly fantastic, something truly 
comic in a peacock’s fancying himself a nightingale. 


Before he turns many pages of Sundown Slim (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) by Henry Herbert Knibbs, the reader will 
have at least two experiences worth having. He will make 
the acquaintance of Sundown, vagabond and versifier, tall 
and ungainly, by turns shrewd, guileless, brave, whimsi- 
cally timorous, and always clean-hearted; he will listen to 
much philosophizing and comment on men and manners, 
even to much pleasant poetizing, all in a curious idiom that 
is half rural vernacular, half underworld slang. Also, the 
reader will get a breath of the wide, high uplands of north- 
ern Arizona, where distances are measured in hours of rid- 
ing and ‘‘towns are scared of each other,’’ as Sundown 
has it. 

The story itself is simple enough and wholesome enough. 
Influenced by Arizona mesas and canyons, Arizona men, 
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and a suitable Arizona senorita, Sundown ceases to be a 
vagabond. The accomplishing of this requires excitement 
with gun-play and blood-letting, but that not too much. 
Of course the book is not a faithful reproduction of the 
present-day Southwest; few writers have been daring 
enough and discerning enough to attempt that. Moreover 
this novel does not at all display skill in style or general 
execution. There are crudities; there is lack of visualiza- 
tion, little distinction of phrasing, and too much depend- 
ence upon the bare assertion of vital things that cannot be 
made vital in any such manner,—‘‘As a rule undemon- 
strative, he was when moved capable of intense feeling, and 
the girl knew it.’’ But when all depreciation has been ac- 
cepted, the fact remains that Sundown Slim is a re- 
freshing variant from the over-locally-colored, gripping- 
and-thrilling, sentimentally sodden fiction that is called 
Western. The man who wrote Sundown Slim had some- 
thing to say about life that had not already been said in the 
same way; and he had real love to voice for a land that 
merits loving. 








